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Several Papers on the Type of the Greek 

Epitaphios with Special Reference 

to the Oration in Thucydides 

* SECOND PAPER 

4 The funeral oration of Lysias was writ- 
ten ostensibly, to commemorate the valor of 
the Athenians, who, under the command of 
Iphicrates, went to the aid of the Corinthians, 
B C 394; but actually , (as I endeavored to 
show in a caper prepared several years ago) 
it was intended for a practice-speech. Its 
genuineness is questioned by some scholars, 
and asserted by others, and this difference of 
opinion ought to be an excuse for further 
study of the question. I cannot forego the 
somewhat irrelevant but brief introduction 
here of the immature conclusion I then 
reached in a study of this question. I give it 
only for what it is worth and by no means as 
my final conclusion : There is no external evi- 
dence against the genuineness of Lysias's epi- 
taphios, unless the silence of Dionysius con- 
cerning it is to be so construed. What exter- 
nal evidence there is, is in favor of its Lysianic 
origin. In respect to internal evidence, the 
deviations from Lysias's norm outweigh the 
parallelisms by reason of the greater weight 
which naturally attaches to differences. But 

* As stated in the first paper, No 68, these papers are merely in- 
tended to be a compilation of data, and are in no sense original. 



when we consider the exigencies of the pane- 
gyric style our scales swing into equilibrium. 
Put on the side of the similarities the testi- 
mony of antiquity and the scale turns in favor 
of the genuineness of our epitaphios. But the 
question is to me still an open one. 

Thirwall (Hist. Gr. vol 3. p 131) calls this 
oration "a noble oration, a worthy rival to that 
of Thucydides". Blass says he is choked by 
the antitheses and has to get into the atmos- 
phere of the Olympiacus before he can breathe 
with ease. Grote says it is a very fine com- 
position (Hist. Cr. vol 6 p 191), while Dobree 
(Adv. 1 p 8) calls it "non modo Lysia sed 
quovis oratore indignam". Hence, we see, its 
merit is largely a matter of personal taste. 
For my part, I like it the more I study it. So 
far as its chronological inaccuracies are con- 
cerned, these considerations have been known 
to give way before the exigencies of rheto- 
ric even in modern times. 

Photius and Suidas (quoted at length by 
Sauppe, Fragm. Oratt. Art. p 170) speak of 
the funeral orations of Lysias in the plural 
number. 

5 We have the authority of Photius (Ed. 
Bekk. p 487) for saying that Isocrates was 
guilty of plagiarism for having introduced 
into his Panegyricus many things which had 
been said by Archinus and Thucydides and 
Lysias in their funeral orations. The funeral 
oration of Archinus, therefore, comes next, 
being somewhat earlier than 380 B C, the date 
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of the Panegyricus. Plato also in his Menexe- 
nus (p 234 B) indicates that he is acquainted 
with some funeral oration of Archinus. The 
date and circumstances are unknown, but a 
fragment of Archinus, (on the mortal condi- 
tion of man) is preserved by Clement of Alex- 
andria, which seems to belong to it. (See 
Sauppe, Fragm. Oratt. Att. pp 166-7). Plato 
also makes reference to an oration of an en- 
tirely unknown Dion. (Menex. 234 B; 236 
A). 

6 Next in order comes the Menexenus of 
Plato. Socrates is represented as the speaker, 
and professes to have been taught the oration 
by Aspasia, but he talks about events which 
occurred thirteen years after his own death, 
which happened B C 399. The ironical and 
the serious are inseparably blended through- 
out the whole. Plato here indulges in his 
sarcastic propensities at the expense of the 
orators, more especially those of the Sicilian 
school. 

7 We now come to an instance of the Epi- 
taphios Logos among the Asiatic Greeks. On 
the death of Mausolus, king of Caria (B C 
352), his queen Artemisia offered a prize for 
the best literary production in his honor. 
Theodectes, a Lycian, but a pupil of Plato and 
of the Apollonian Isocrates, Theopompus of 
Chios (both of whom were likewise disciples 
of the Athenian Isocrates), as well as Nau- 
crates the Erythraean, are mentioned among 
the candidates. The prize is reported by some 
to have been awarded to Theodectes by others 
to Theopompus. The oration of Naucrates is 
mentioned by Dionysius of Halicarnassus, as 
among the models of this kind of composition. 

8 Demosthenes has left on record an ex- 
press testimony that he was appointed to de- 
liver a speech in honor of those Athenians who 
fell at the battle of Chseronea, B C 338. 
(Dem. de corona p 320). 

The epitaphios logos given in editions of his 
works manifestly refers to the battle of Chse- 
ronea. Dionysius of Halicarnassus (de adm. 
vi divendi in Dem. 13) speaks of this speech 
with great contempt and considers it spurious, 



an opinion quite general among ancient critics. 
The question has been carefully discussed by 
Westermann. Its bungling imitations of the 
Menexenus, the un-Demosthenic manner of 
its treatment of Philip, its ridiculous falsifi- 
cation of history so far as the Thebans are 
concerned, are little less than conclusive 
against it, though the imitator has successfully 
reproduced the Demosthenian rhetorical whip- 
crack in several instances. The Epilogus in- 
dicates that the writer, whoever he was, was 
acquainted with the epitaphios of Hyperides, 
and had imitated it. 

9 The last extant funeral oration which be- 
longs to the Hellenic period is that of Hyperi- 
des (B C 322). As a work of art it may be 
placed on a level with the speeches of Pericles 
and Aspasia as these are delivered to us by 
Thucydides and Plato. It deals more in his- 
torical allusions than any other extant epi- 
taphios. It enjoys the distinction of having 
the most simple and the most pleasing style. 
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